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Memorabilia. 


WO articles in the first January number 

of the Revue des Deux Mondes have struck 
us as specially interesting. One is M. Louis 
Nicolle’s article on the present position of 
the linen industry in France. He recalls the 
old methods of the preparatory treatment of 
the flax. Flanders, Ireland, Holland, and 
the Baltic countries still steep their flax in 
rivers or ponds; and it is the Lys, especially 
that stretch of it from its entry into Bel- 
gium to a point a few kilometres below Cour- 
trai, which is the most famous 
steeping. 

Et la Lys s’appelle la riviére d’or, sans 
doute & cause * la richesse qu’elle apporte 
a ceux qui l’exploitent, sans doute aussi pour 
la magnifique couleur jaune du lin qu’on y 
rouit. Elle a touqours été et demeure le lieu 
sacré ott se produisent les plus belles filasses 
du monde et ce travail y parait une religion 
dont les prétres sont ces admirables travailleurs 


du lin qui l’entourent de leur foi, de leur 
ténacité et de leurs soins amoureux. 


It is pleasant to think of the reaches of 
the Lys—though tragic memories will for 
ever hang over them—returned to their peace- 
ful and profitable tradition. The Great War 
destroyed most of the spindles in Northern 
France. Of 510,000 which they then num- 
bered, 75,000 were carried into enemy coun- 
tries, 250,000 broken up, and the remainder 
despoiled of their copper parts. After the 
war the linen-manufacturers of this region 
re-constituted the industry with great rapid- 
ity, and in 1924 nearly 500,000 spindles were 
at work, The present position, however, is 
not altogether prosperous, though the author 
sees hope for it in the increased regard both 
for personal luxury and for economy. He 
mentions that the Army, after experimenting 
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with cotton during the war, has returned to 
the use of linen because of its greater dura- 
bility. 

The other paper we would mention is upon 
an ancient—yet it would seem an ever fresh— 
theme: ‘ What is a classic?’ M, Victor 
Giraud is describing the true classic as he 
appears and is understood in France: ‘‘ Im- 
personnalité, rationalisme, naturalisme, 
humanisme, ce sont la, semble-t-il,’’ he says, 
‘les traits essentiels qui caractérisent la 
littérature classique frangaise.”’ But per- 
haps the most illuminating of his remarks 
are two which occur in the introductory para- 
He says that 
the true classical writers take upon them- 
selves the trouble which other writers leave to 
their readers; and, again, that they make it 
a point of honour to render themselves acces- 
sible to the ordinary man without thereby 
sacrificing either originality or depth of 
thought. This ‘‘ accessibility ’’ is precisely 
what many writers of the present day seem 
to make it a point of honour to avoid. 


[THE new number of the Print Collector’s 

Quarterly contains an article of more 
popular interest and instructiveness than 
usual—Mr. John Copley’s ‘Some essential 
Functions of Original Prints.’ This should 
be useful both to those who have not yet 
given attention to prints, and to those who 
have learned that they have charm and 
significance, without having yet arrived at 
defining these. A clear idea of the relation 
of size to unity in composition counts for 
a good deal in the enjoyment of any work 
of art, as also in the ability to criticise it 
to any purpose, and here Mr. Copley will 
probably be found helpful by many. Per- 
haps he would have been found still more so 
if he had brought more of his remarks to 
bear directly on the illustrations chosen. 
Our readers will like to know of Mr. Hugh 


Stokes’s ‘Old Charing Cross’ with his 
numerous reproductions of old views. M. 
Clément-Janin contributes a sympathetic 


article on the work of Théophile-Alexandre 
Steinlen. 


‘ PERSIAN Art in Piccadilly” by Mr. 

Leigh Ashton; ‘ Woven Fabrics at the 
Whitworth Art Gallery, Manchester’ by 
Mr. A. F. Kendrick; the second instalment 
of the Editor’s study of ‘ Wright of Derby’ 
and Part II of Mr, Bernard Rackham’s des- 
cription of ‘Lord Fisher’s English Porce- 
lain,’ form the principal articles in the 
January Connoisseur. <A note contributed 
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by Mr. F. Gordon Roe, once more brings to 
notice the fact that ‘‘ for more than a cen- 
tury one of our most important surviving 
examples of ‘Norman’ military  architec- 
ture ’’ has served ‘‘a manufactory of gas”’ 
as a depository for coal. This is Canterbury 
Castle, whose ‘‘ ponderous walls and Nor- 
man windows |serve] as the background for 
the «listening mounds of coal which are 
stacked within its ancient confines.’’ It had 
been used somewhat more than a century 
ago to house military stores, a fate two or 
three degrees better than that to which it 
is now subjected. Protest was made more 
than twenty years ago; but nothing, it seems, 
has been done so far. Mr, Gordon Roe very 
reasonably that the keep should be 
emptied of coal, the approaches improved, 
and measures taken to acquaint visitors with 
the fact of the existence and the wherea- 
bouts of the Castle. 


[% the Publisher and Bookseller for Jan. 2 
Mr. I. A. Williams devotes his ‘ An- 
tiquarian Book Notes’ to discussion of an 
essay, prefixed by Messrs, Elkin Mathews to 
a recent List of Modern First Editions, on 
the practice, which is growing among pub- 
lishers, of issuing limited editions of works 
likely to attract the collector. Mr. Williams, 
in our opinion very rightly, makes vigorous 
protest against the practice. The creation 
of artificial rarity, where the book concerned 
has intrinsic worth, is a form of treason to 
literature and the humanities, for these are 
to be served only by the widest possible dis- 
tribution of whatever is excellent. More- 
over, the practice tends to falsify the finest 
stimulus of the true collector—the  satisfac- 
tion of preserving some good thing which, 
but for his acumen, resolution and_ protec- 
tive care, might have been altogether lost. Of 
manufactured limitations—so to call them-- 
Mr. Williams quotes one in which the sole 
difference between the ordinary and_ the 
limited edition of a work consisted in the 
latter having added to it the sentence ‘‘ This 
edition is limited to 500 copies,’’ and the use 
of an appropriate envelope. At the rate, 
collecting of first editions is exposed to per- 
ishing of sheer childishness. Mr. Williams 
suggests that the remedy of the abuse would 
lie in the production of distinct fine editions ; 
but concludes his article with the opinion, 
which every true-born antiquarian will echo, 
that it is the first ordinary edition to which 
much the greater interest attaches. As _ he 


urges 


points out, books are not like engravings, the | 


printings of which are limited, because, after 
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a certain number have been done, the plate 
is too much worn to give adequate results, 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Daily Journal, Saturday, Janu 


ary 9, 1731. 


It may be Matter of Inftruction, as well 
as Amufement, to prefent our Readers with 
the following Lift of Officers which are 
eftablifhed in the moft notorious Gaming 
Houfes, 

1. A Comiffioner, always a Proprietoy, 
who looks in of a Night, and the Weeks Ac. 
compt is audited by him and two other of 
the Proprietors. 

2 Director, 
Room, 

3. An Operator, who deals the Cards at 
a Cheating Game called Faroe, 

4. Two Crowpees, who watch the Cards, 
and gather the Money for the Bank. 

5. Two Puffs, who have Money 
them to decoy others to play. 

6. A Clerk, who is a Check upon the Pufis 
to fee that they fink none of the Money 
given them to play with. 

7. A Squib is a Puff of lower Rank, who 
ferves at Half Salary, while he is learning 
to deal. 

8 Flafher, to 
Bank has been {tript. 

9. A Dunner, who goes about to recover 
Money loft at Play. 

10. A Waiter, to fill out Wine, Snuff 
Candles, and attend to the Gaming-Room. 

11. An Attorney, a Newgate Sollicitor. 

12. A Captain, who is to fight any Gen- 
tleman that is peevifh for lofing his Money. 

13. An lfher, who lights Gentlemen up 
and down Stairs, and gives the Word to the 
Porter. 

14. A Porter, who is generally a Soldicr of 
the Foot Guards. 

15. An Orderly Man, who walks up and 
down Outfide of the Door, to give Notice 
to the Porter, and Alarm the Houfe, at the 
Approach of the Conftables. 

16. A Runner, who is to get Intelligence 
of the Juftices Meetings. 

17. Link-Boys, Coachmen, Chairmen, 
Drawers, or others, who bring the firft In- 
telligence of the Juftices Meetings, or of 
the Conftables being out, at Half a Guinea 
Reward. 

18. Common Bail, Affidavit-Men, Ruf- 
fians, Bravoes, Affaffins, cum multis aliis. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE HISTORY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS. 
(See ante p. 3). 


is the test by which biblio- 
graphies should be judged in regard 
to the true numbers of the items given? 
I am sure that everyone will agree that in 
the first place it lies in the question of errors 
of inclusion rather than errors of omission. 
By refraining from telling their readers 
where the items in their second list are to 
be seen, the compilers of the ‘ Census ’ have 
entrenched themselves against the criticism 
of all but experts. They have given no host- 
ages whatever to fortune. But their lists 
contain errors of inclusion. These are four 
in kind. (1) Reduplication making the 
same periodical serve for two items. (2) In- 
troduction of periodicals uot even remotely 
connected with journalism, such as annuals, 
year-books and transactions, etc., of learned 
societies, excluded by the authorities of the 
British Museum from their list of periodi- 
cals. (3) Books and tracts which are not 
even periodicals; and (4) (worst of all) peri- 
odicals that never existed or of which no 
example can be produced. Lost papers can- 
not be listed in any trustworthy  biblio- 
graphy. Lastly, Messrs. Crane and Kaye’s 
claim to be competent ‘‘ scholars’? and 
crities is grievously impaired by their having 
evidently not even seen the vast majority 
of the periodicals they record in both’ their 
lists. Four items, bad mistakes all of them, 
one in their first list and the others in their 
second list, will make this clear, but before 
I proceed to quote them, a few words are 
necessary about the two collections of periodi- 
cals at the British Museum upon which all 
research work must he based. The first of 
these is the Burney collection. This extends 
from 1622 to 1826, and its defects are well 
known. For the period from 1641 to the 
Restoration, it adds to our knowledge only 
by one ephemeral newsbook of Cromwellian 
times, and a number of counterfeit, or miss- 
ing, Royalist Mercuri?, No history of this 
period can be compiled from it, and no 
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it is unique. Nothing like 1t has ever been 
seen before or since, and it contains prac- 


| tically every tract and newsbook published 


during the period over which it extends. The 


_ history of this collection can be seen in the 
| preface to Vol. i of the ‘ Catalogue of the 


bibliography. The second collection, the | 


Thomason Tracts (from 1641 to shortly after 
the Restoration of 1660) is far different, for 


Thomason Tracts,’ compiled by the late Dr. 
Fortescue, of the British Museum, and pub- 
lished early in 1908. Without a thorough 
knowledge of this collection, I never could 
have written any of my articles and books, 
and the task of going through it, for my 
first book of 1908, occupied nearly two years, 
but was lightened by Dr. Fortescue’s kind- 
ness in lending me the proofs of his ‘ Cata- 
logue,’ before it was published. 

Roughly, the Thomason collection contains 
22,255 pamphlets, of which 7,216 are ‘‘ news- 
books ’?; and all these are bound up _ in 
2,106 volumes, of which the ‘‘ Press marks ”’ 
range from E.1 to E.2016. The second vol- 
ume of the ‘ Catalogue’ ends with a separate 
list of the ‘‘ newspapers ’’ (sic) in the collec- 
tion, but since individual numbers of a news- 
hook are not catalogued separately, like the 
other tracts, with their place in a volume 
shown in brackets after the press-marks, the 
reader tracing a file of a periodical may spend 
many days over one newsbook and be annoyed 
by unlisted counterfeits. Thus, the King- 
dom’s Weekly Intelligencer, which commenced 
at the end of 1642 and was suppressed in 
October, 1649, is contained in no fewer than 
169 volumes. To find an individual num- 
ber—say No. 23 of the Kingdom’s Weekly In- 
telligencer, published for 6-13 June, 1643— 
the reader will have to consult the two vol- 
umes for June, 1643, indicated in the list 
of ‘“‘newspapers’’ at the end of vol. ii of 
the ‘ Catalogue,’ viz. F.105, in which there 
are 34 tracts, and E.55, in which there are 
45, all of the most widely different charac- 
ter, ranging from a sermon to a Parliamen- 
tary “‘ordinance.’’ Actually, No. 23 of the 
Kingdom’s Weekly Tntelligencer, for 6-13 
June, 1643, should have been numbered E.105 
(35), and the seéker’s task is liable to be 
hampered by the fact that tract (24) in the 
same volume is @ counterfeit of it. 

One remarkable point about the Kingdom’s 
Weekly Intelligencer, Mercurius Civicus, and 
other periodicals of 1643, is that they all 
gave ‘‘ captions ’’ referring to their contents 
in the top left-hand corner of their title- 
pages. The posters and contents bills of our 
own times did not exist in those days, and 
I supnose this device was adopted in order 
to sell the newsbooks. The reader who has 
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even casually inspected the newsbooks of 1643 | was Samuel cai one of the writers of 


will at once be confronted with innumer- | 


able instances of these captions, and is not | 
likely to forget them, or to fail to recognise | 


them when he sees them quoted. Thus, the 
Kingdom’s Weekly Intelligencer, No. 23 for 
6-13 June, 1643, has the captions :— 

A fine designe discovered 

And Irish rebels landed. 

In the first list of the ‘ Census’ this indi- 
vidual number is listed as if it were an en- 
tirely different newsbook, although the Aing- 
dom’s Weekly Intelligencer is listed later on 
and numbered 353. The item is as follows :— 


238. Fine designe’ discovered and _ Irish 
Rebels landed. 1643. 
T. X U. (June 13, 1643). 
“T.X.U.”’ means University of Texas Lib- 
rary, Austin, Texas. But the editors who 


passed such a title could have had no know- 


ledge of the Thomason tracts for the year 
1643. 
The second list of the ‘ Census’ (compiled 


after the first list was completed) contains 
an even worse mistake, in the following 
item: 

2155 Weepers; or, characters of the diurnalls 
1652 (?). 

This is all, and, as a quotation, the title 
is incorrect. Nor is there any question about 
the date of this tract, which, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to add, was not a periodical at all, 
and is only to be seen amongst the Thomason 
tracts. As it is of considerable literary as 
well as historical importance, and has been 
repeatedly quoted and referred to in my arti- 
cles as well as in my book of 1908, I will set 
out its title-page :— 

The Weepers; or, the Bed of Snakes broken, 
wit vitiated and made a pander to wickednesse, 

Instanced in a pack of knaves (calling them- 
selves servants to the late King) worthy the 
anger of the present age and the wonder and 
indignation of all posterity. 

Six cupping glanses, clapt’ to the cloven: 
feet of the six demons, who govern the times 
by turns from Munday to Saturday annually. 

To wonder at past prodigies forbeare 

#gypt and Africa are blended here 

—Da justum sanctumque videri 

Noctem peccatis & objice nubem. 

vy S. § 

Printed for Thomas Bucknell at 
of the Golden Lion in Duck Lane. 


MS. date on this is ‘‘ Sep- 
The ‘‘ six daemons” are the 
‘authors’’ of the six weekly newsbooks of 
the year, and their description occupies pp. 
8-12 of the pamphlet. ‘‘S. S.”’ of course, 


London. 
the sign 
1652. 

Thomason’s 
temb, 13.”’ 


consideration. 


Elencticus in 1648. 

The literary interest of the tract lies in its 

description of Mercurius Politicus :— 
Politicus 

Tacitus and the rest of the Roman historians 
never intended their annals as this gentlemans 
aphorisms.— owe much gratitude here—[ 
wish to live to retaliate his favour—My 
liberty was once won by his industry. 

Charus erit Verri qui Verrem tempore quo 
vult Accusare potest 

This, of course, raises the question of 
whether Milton (who licensed Politicus in 
1651), John Hall (who wrote it for that year, 
and later), or Marchamont Nedham (who 
commenced this newsbook, resuming his 
‘* authorship ’’ after Hall had laid it down) 
was Sheppard’s benefactor, 

Two more blunders in the second list are:— 
*1104. Character of Mercurius Politicus, 
1650.”’ ‘1993. Second character of Mer- 
curius Politicus., 1650.’’ Both are Thoma- 
son tracts and are satires, not periodicals, 

These four instances (there are others), 
will suffice to prove that the compilers of the 
‘Census’ had not seen the newsbook and 
tracts in question. And the bibliography of 
journalism is so dependent upon the history 
of the subject that where the latter has not 
been traced, the former is sure to be in a 
parlous state. 


III. Tue ‘Census’ List or ‘ Britisu 
PERIODICALS NOT FOUND IN AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES.”’ 


‘HIS second list, which is put forward by 
Messrs. Crane and Kaye in their letter 


| as worthy of the attention of British biblio- 


graphers, consists of 1,445 items. The ques- 
tion at issue between them and myself is, 
briefly, whether or not the majority of these 
items—the majority and not a few—are peri- 
odicals at all or ever existed, or are reduplica- 
tions. I have already pointed out how the 
compilers of the ‘Census’ have rendered 
their work difficult to examine by omitting 
to state where the items in the list are to 
be seen, and I will add that, at the moment 
of writing, an additional, if accidental, ob- 
stacle has presented itself at the British 
Museum. Owing to reconstruction there, the 
Thomason tracts take several hours to pro- 
duce. My list of errors, therefore, is not 


so full as it might have been, but it will per- 
haps convince my readers that the ‘ Census’ 
is not a bibliography worthy of very serious 
Here are over sixty errors, 
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which include many different types of mis- 


take. I would draw particular attention to 


the examples selected (under difficulties) | 


from the Thomason Tracts. 

The list commences with item 1001. Items 
1001 to 1004 are Scottish (Aberdeen) periodi- 
cals. Item 1006 is the first English periodi- 
cal, and is correct. Item 1007 is Irish, and 
then, on the threshold of the list as it were, 
we encounter what a_ schoolboy or under- 
sraduate might term a “ howler.’’ 

“1008. Acta Germanica; or the Memoirs of 
Germany. 1742.” 

The title-page of this book —a_ large 

one of 460 pages — with an _ in- 

dex, runs:—‘‘ Acta Germanica; or, the 

Literary Memoirs of Germany . . . Done 

from the Latin and High Dutch by a 

society of Gentlemen, Vol. I. Illustrated 

with copper plates. London. Printed for 
and by G. Smith in Stanhope Street, near 

Clare Market, 1742.’’ In all probability 

there never was a second volume. 


“1010a. Advice from Parnassus, by Tro- 
jano Bocealini . . . with observations, re- 
flections and notes. No.1. Mar, 1727m. 
fie. monthly].”’ 
Boccalini, the satirist, was born at 
Loretto in 1556, and died on 16 Nov., 1613. 
There were many editions of his ‘ Advice 
from Parnassus’ in England in the seven- 
teenth century (several before 1727), but 
a bibliography of all the editions in Latin, 
French, Italian, German and English 
would be a lengthy one. I have found no 
copy of his ‘ Advice from Parnassus’ is- 
sued periodically and I disbelieve in the 
‘No. 1. March’? and monthly added to 
this item. 


“1013. African Association proceedings, 
1790.” 


It is not necessary to point out that this 


is not a periodical, 


“1030. Army List, 1800.m.’’ 
Army and Navy lists are not even re- 
motely associated with newspapers. 


“1030a. Asiatic Researches; or Transac- 
tions of the society instituted in Bengal, 
for inquiring into the history and antiqui- 
ties, the arts, sciences and literature of 
Asia, 1799.’? 

This item happens to be particularly in- 
defensible, for these Asiatic researches were 
published in Calcutta in twenty volumes, 
from 1788 to 1839. A reprint of part of 
them, in eleven volumes, appeared in Lon- 


23 


don during the years 1801 to 1812. None 
had the slightest connexion with journal- 
ism. 

Brighton Guide, Brighton, 1797 

This was first published in 1796, the fourth 
(undated) edition probably being the final 
one and of 1800. The full title runs :— 

‘Brighton Guide or, Companion for 
Young ladies and gentlemen to all the 
watering places in Great Britain, with 
notes, historical, moral and personal.’ 

“1110. Christian History; or, A general 

account of the progress of the Gospel in Eng- 

land, Wales, Scotland and America, so far 
as the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, his fellow 
labourers and assistants are concerned 

1740-( ?).”’ 

It would be as reasonable to include Wes- 
ley’s hymns in a list of periodicals as this 
book, published in 1747, 


‘©1264a. English Gusman; or Captain Hil- 

ton’s Memoirs. No. 1. Jan. 27, 1683.’’ 
Two nonconformist attacks upon John Hil- 
ton, the ‘‘ Conventicle informer,’’ were 
printed in 1683 and numbered 1 and 2, 
but were undated, except for the year in 
the printer’s imprint at the end. To in- 
sert the date ‘‘ Jan. 27’’ obscures the 
character of the first tract—‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Guzman,’’ not Gusman. The title of 
No. 2 runs ‘‘ The English Guzman; or 
Captain Hilton’s memoirs. With several 
others of the Grand Informers,’’ and the 
only date on it is the year at the end. 


‘©1281. Epitome of the weekly news, 1679.” 
No such periodical existed in 1679. 


“1284. Etat present de l’Europe, suivant 

les Gazettes et autres avis L’Angleterre, 

Hollande, &c. Guy Miege. No. 1. 

Sept. 25, 1682.’’ 
T do not know whence the ‘‘ No. 1, Sept. 
25’’ has been obtained, but tne character 
of this publication was hardly that of a 
periodical of news. It, however, is men- 
tioned in Gregorio Leti’s ‘Del Teatro 
Britannico,’ published in 1683. Leti was 
prosecuted for publishing his book and com- 
pelled to leave the kingdom. See W. H. 
Hart’s ‘Index JExpurgatorius  Angli- 
canus.’ 

‘©1308a. Farrago, 1792.” 
The following is the title-page of this 
book :— 


Farrago, containing Essays, moral, philo- 
sophical., political and historical, on Shakes- 
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peare, Truth, Boxing, Kings, Religion, Com- 
merce, Government, Politeness, Knnui, In- 
gratitude, Fortune, Polities, &c., 

Abstracts and selections on various sub- 
jects in two volumes. 
Quidquid agunt homines, 
ira, voluptas, guadia (sic) 
est farrago libelli, Juv. 

Published for the benefit of the society for 
the discharge and_ relief of persons im- 
prisoned for small debts. 

. 

Printed and sold by Dyde 
also by P. Elmsley in the 
Wilkie, Pater-noster 


timor, 


votum, 
i nostri 


discursus, 


Tewkesbury. 
and Son. Sold 
Strand and G. and T. 
Row, London, 1792. 
A remarkable book, 


*1590a. Great news from Ireland, being 
motives of encouragement for the officers and 
soldiers who shall serve in the present war in 
Ireland. No. 1, Apr. 11, 1689.”’ 
This pamphlet is not a periodical, nor is 
it marked ‘‘ No. 1”’ or “‘ Apr. 11.’” 

* 1391. Greenwich Observatory. Astro- 

nomical Observations made at the Royal Ob- 

servatory, 1750.”’ 

I have not troubled to attempt to trace this. 
1426. Hue and Crie (sic. should be Cry) 
after Mercurius Elencticus, Britannicus, Mel- 

ancholicus and Aulicus, 1651.”’ 

Not even ignorance of the Thomason Tracts 
ean explain the inclusion of this satire, in 
verse, as if it were a periodical. 

“1451. Intelligence. J. Macock, 1666.’’ 
Fictitious. ‘ Current Intelligence ’ was the 
sole paper by Macock in 1666, 
and it was written by ‘Henry Muddiman. 


1467. Jesuita Vapulans; or, a 
a fool’s back and a gag for 
1681.’’ 
No periodical of this title was issued in 
1681. 
1473. Journal Britannique, 
Maty. No. 1. May 17, 1652.” 
The authorities of the British Museum are 
peculiarly interested in this periodical, for 
Maty, born in Holland, became Chief Lib- 
rarian of the Museum. The paper, how- 
ever, Was published at The Hague, and was 
not British. Maty contributed to it as a 
reviewer, 
*1508. Linx Brittanicus. 1648.’’ 
The Bodleian catalogues this as follows :— 
‘Linx Brittanicus’: or Contemplations upon 
the present condition of the Kingdom,’ a 
sheet undated. The second number is. en- 
titled ‘ Linx Brittanicus, the Spotted Beast; 


or Contemplations upon the present condition 
of the degenerating Kingdom.’ 1648. 4to 


but hardly a periodical ! 


whip for 
his foul mouth. 


Matthew 
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The two are, therefore, political tracts, not 
periodicals. 

(To be continued). 


MuppIMan. 


THE GROWTH OF NAVIGATIONAL 
SCIENCE. 
YTAR Catalogues had been published from 
the time of the early Persians to Ulugh 
Beg, and the Alfonsine tables to those of 
Kepler (1606) and Tycho Brahe (1610 and 
1627). Dr. Knobel’s ‘ Chronology of Star 
Catalogues ’ contains a note on Jacob Bartsch 
(1661), who made a catalogue of a hundred 
and thirty-six stars, reduced by a seaman 
named Peter Theodore, from the observations 
of certain navigators made at various ports 
of the Southern Hemisphere. This is inter- 
esting to us as being the earliest catalogue 
of southern stars, and also as having led to 
the formation of certain southern constella- 
tions now generally accepted. The places 
are, of course, only roughly approximate, and 
the incorrectness of the catalogue was so great 
as to induce Edmund Halley to go out to St. 
Helena and make (1676-78) the accurate cata- 
logue which bears his name. This was pub- 
lished in 1679. 

After the seventeenth century came ‘ His- 
toria Coelestis Britannica,’ 1725, by Flam- 
steed, Astronomer Royal, and in 1781 his 
‘Atlas Coclestis,’ of twenty-seven maps 2,919 


stars, (The British Catalogue gave 2,934 
stars—Right Ascension, North Polar Dis- 
tanes, not Declination—Longitude and Lati- 


tude down to stars of the 7th magnitude), 
In 1581 William Borough had given us the 
Discourse of the Magnet and Loadstone,’ a 
subject which was more closely investigated 
by Robert Norman, in a work called the ‘ New 
Attractive,’ whence we obtained a conception 
of the dip of the magnetic needle. Then Dr. 
Gilbert, of Colchester, in 1600, propounded 
the theory that the Earth itself was a magnet. 
Edmund Halley argued the four magnetic 
pole theory as necessary to solve the varia- 
tion of the magnetic needle problem — the 
second north magnetic pole is in Siberia and 
appears essential. In 1700/01 he constructed 
the first magnetic chart and introduced a 


method of determining longitude by emcee 
occultations of the fixed stars, 

Mercator had published his chart in 1569. 
but left us to discover absolutely, how he had 
It was for Edward Wright to 
He had made certain 


worked it out. 
clear up this mystery. 
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yoyages, and settled in Cambridge, where he 
was entered of Gonville and Caius College. 
He wrote in 1594 to his friend, ‘‘ But the 
way how it should be done, I learnt neither 
from Mercator nor of any one else’’; and 
five years later he published ‘ The Correction 
of Certain Errors in Navigation.’ He 
therein shewed the principle of the division 
of the meridians and the manner of con- 
structing a table of meridional parts. Mer- 
cator was the inventor; Edward Wright, of 
Garveston, Norfolk, made the invention prac- 
ticable, and through Wright Mercator Charts 
came into general use immediately. This was 
but one more instance of combining practice 
with theory. 

Mercator died before he had divulged the 
principle of his construction. The meridians 
on his chart were approximately parallel, 
and he told his patron, the Duke of Cleves, 
in his dedication, that he had heen led to 
sive the degrees of latitude towards the Poles 
a slight increase beyond the proportion they 
present at the equator—distances are dis- 
torted, but the positions of places are rela- 
tively correct with each other, 

John Davis, the navigator, had given us 
‘The Seaman’s Secrets ’ in 1607, such as, 
that ‘‘ The Pilote in the execution of Navi- 
gation doth with carefull regarde consider 
... 1. good observations of his latitude. 
2. carefull regarde vnto his steerage, with 
very diligent examination of the truth of his 
that it be without variation or 
other impediments, 3. carefull consideration 
of his dead reckoning—viz. the course and 
speed of his vessel in every hour or watch— 
as nearly as possible by estimate.’’ In fact, 
he gave us the three L’s, viz., Log, Latitude 
and Look-out ; but there was another to come 
—Longitude, 

Then came that great genius William 
saffin. who achieved such enormous discov- 
erles in the Arctic that he was disbelieved 
and his work was erased from the charts, 
only to be replaced by Parry in 1819. Baffin 
discovered Lancaster Sound, the gateway to 
the North-West Passage, whilst in the 
\retic on one of his whaling voyages, which 
always did a giants’ share of exploration. 
This was in the vessels Patience and the 
Heart’s Kase—off the west coast of Greenland 
in about 1611. Hall, the leader of the ex- 
pedition. had been stabbed by a native for 
past sins against the natives on a previous 
Danish voyage. 
record the voyage, and, as Sir John Barrow 
observes, ‘It is chiefly remarkable for its 


compasse, 


It was left to Baffin to | 


; on account of his being left by his colleague 
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being the first on record, in which a method 
is laid down, as then practised by him 
| William Baffin] for determining the longi- 
tude at sea by an observation of the heavenly 
bodies.” 

We must jump over a period of a hundred 
and thirty years before we find much else to 
improve our navigational methods. Captain 
Christopher Middleton, R.N., F.R.S., who 
had obtained this signal honour for his ob- 
servations on the variation of the compass, 
was the first to practise the method of find- 
ing the longitude by eight or ten different 
altitudes of the sun or stars when near the 
prime vertical. This explorer in 1741 left 
in the Furnace, bomb., with Mr. William 
Moor, Master R.N., in the Discovery, pink, 
for Fort Churchill in Hudson Bay, where 
they wintered, and next year sailed up 
Rowe’s Welcome and found the inlet which 
Middleton named after Sir Charles Wager, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Frozen 
Strait—found, in fact, that there was no out- 
let to the North-West. On his return he was 
disbelieved and abused. In 1821-23 Captain 
Parry, in H.M.S. Fury and Captain Lyons 
in H.M.S. Hecla verified every inch of Mid- 
dleton’s work, and sailed through his Frozen 
Strait towards Hudson Strait. 

Middleton’s paper in the Phil, Trans. on 
finding the true time of day at sea, by taking 
eight or ten different altitudes of the sun and 
stars when near the Prime Vertical, by 
Smith’s or Halley’s quadrant is intensely in- 
teresting. He used the Rev. James Pound’s 
tables for finding the difference of longitude 
between Fort Churchill and London, a 15 ft. 
refractor, a 2 ft. Gregorian reflector, and ‘‘a 
good watch of Mr. Graham’s that I could 
depend on.” 

In 1766 Captain S. Wallis in H.M.S. Dol- 
phin and Captain P. Carteret in H.M.S. 
Swallow set out on a voyage of discovery in 
the Pacific. They achieved much, and showed 
the urgent necessity for a prime meridian. 

The Dolphin was the only coppered ship in 
the Service. These ships parted company 
after passing through Magellan Straits. Wal- 
lis discovered Whitsunday, Queen Charlotte, 
Egmont, Duke of Gloucester, Duke of Cum- 
berland, Maiatea, Tahita, Eimeo, Howe, 
Scilly, Boscawen, Kepple and Wallis Islands, 
returning to England in May 1768, having 
circumnavigated the world. 

Captain Carteret—of whom it has been said 
that ‘‘ he was faced with enormous difficulty 


(Wallis) in a small and ill-found ship with 
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insufficient stores and a scurvy-stricken crew 
and that no British captain ever acquitted 
himself with greater valour in his command ”’ 
—discovered Osnaburg, Pitcairn, Swallow, 
Admiralty, Carteret, and Gower Islands, and 
also the strait separating New Britain and 
New Ireland He returned to England in 
March, 1769, 

James Cook, on his second illustrious voy- 
age, 1772-1775, had William Wales as_ his 
astronomer, and right merrily he worked, fix- 


ing every possible headland, island, ete. 
When the voyage was finished he was ap- 
pointed Mathematical Master at  Christ’s 


Hospital, whence he and his successors turned 
out many fine seamen and not a few hydro- 
graphical surveyors. Small wonder that 
Charles Lamb thought Mr. Wales a stern 
man. Did Lamb realize that the Mathem- 
atical Master had studied his practical 
science in the field under the master-hand of 
James Cook? Cook and Wales must have 
worked well together to judge by the enor- 
mous results they achieved. Was it James 
Cook or William Wales, or both, who de- 
manded, nay inaugurated, the use of Green- 
wich as the prime meridian which became 
general on our charts in 1777? 

Cook was the father of hydrographical sur- 
veying. The Hon. John Byron in the 
Dolphin, with Captains P. Mouat and J. 
Cumming in the Tamar (1764-66)  fol- 
lowed by Wallis and Carteret’s voyages are 
considered the first hydrographical research 
xepeditions ; these officers all pressed the need 
for a standard meridian, and some of them 
used London, 

It was Wales who had charge of the chrono- 
meter made by Kendal from MHarrison’s 
design, and greatly assisted in procuring for 
Harrison the Government reward of £10,000 
for a reliable time-keeper. However, many 
marine time-pieces had been carried to sea 
before—See Phil. Trans. (1665) Vol. i. No, 1, 
p. 13; also (1669) No. 47 and (1675) No, 112. 
One of Harrison’s time-keepers was sent to 
Lisbon and back in 1736, and trials were 
made with other designs 1737, 1767, 1768, 
1769, 1771, 1772. But Harrison’s alone seems 
to have proved satisfactory. Thus both the 
quadrant and the chronometer were truly 
English inventions, 

And so to-day, not only on the sea but in 
the air, navigation has become—not an exact 
science, for that it never will—a_ safe and 
sure method of directing from port to port 
and from place to place, often against tre- 
mendous odds, and its simplicity is such thit 
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not only seasoned navigators but healthy- 
minded youth skip halfway across the world 
and enjoy its usage. 
Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


YUBSCRIBERS TO SURTEKS’S ‘HIS. 
TORY OF DURHAM.’ (See clix. 366).— 
In my previous communication on this sub- 
ject I referred to the advertisement which 
accompanied the fourth volume of Surtees 
notifying that this volume ‘‘ was issued in 
the same state in which it was left by the 
Author.’’ Raine, in his preface to the re- 
print of Taylor’s Memoir of Surtees, with 
Additions, says—‘‘ It was probably in conse- 
quence of our long acquaintance, and _ the 
similarity in one respect of our pursuits, that 
upon the death of Mr. Surtees, I was soli- 
cited by some of those to whom his memory 
was dear to undertake a Memoir of his Life, 
to be prefixed to the fourth volume of his His- 
tory, which it was proposed to publish under 
my superintending care, in the unfinished 
state in which he left it.”’ 
(It is noteworthy that the Memoir prefixed to 
the fourth volume was written by another 
hand), 

Is it a fair interpretation of the phrase, 
‘my superintending care,’’ to assume that 
its meaning was limited to Raine’s simply 
collecting and handing Surtees’s MSS. to 
the printer? In other words, did the phrase 
mean that the drudgery of preparing an 
index—which may be termed, perhaps, a 
purely mechanical duty, though one abso- 
lutely necessary to make the fourth volume 
of any real use for reference—formed no part 
of his ‘‘ superintending care ”’ ? 

But if these queries may be 
regard to Raine’s editorship, what about 
Taylor, who wrote the Memoir? Whilst Sur- 
tees’s friend, Sir Walter Scott, has one of the 
best of biographers, the like can hardly be 
said of Surtees and his biographer, George 
Taylor, whose work leaves something to be 
desired, 

It may, at least, be remarked that the 
manner in which Taylor refers to the 
question of subscribers to Surtees’s ‘ His- 
tory’ is most unsatisfactory. He simply 
quotes the advertisement announcing the 
forthcoming publication of the ‘ History,’ 


allowed in 


and adds that ‘‘ a large and liberal subscrip- 
tion was soon obtained, of which the particu- 
lars (as far as they could be collected from 
the Bookseller’s Account of Receipts) will be 
There is no allusion to the 


found below.”’ 
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intromissions of the Committee that was 
formed, or to the resolutions under which it 
was to act, 

Taylor’s list contains thirty names. Now, 
when it is seen that the list of subscribers 
to Hutchinson’s ‘ History of Durham’ con- 
tains three hundred and eighty-one names, it 
will be realised that Taylor’s list of sub- 
scribers to Surtees’s ‘ History’ must be far 
short of the number of those who eventually 
subscribed to it. Then, the sum of the sub- 
scriptions, as stated by Taylor, would go but 
a small way towards meeting the charges of 
the distinguished painters, engravers, and 
others employed. Surtees’s ‘ History of the 
County of Durham’ is truly a magnificent 
work, and although the cost of the four 
volumes would be beyond the means of a large 
class of persons, it is to be kept in mind that 
the County of Durham was a rich one in 
Surtees’s day. 

Whether or no the facts are as I have 
endeavoured to state them, one cannot but 
think that an index to the fourth volume of 
the famous history could yet be made, but the 
preparing of a complete list of subscribers is 
a difficult matter, 


I have, however, had the good fortune 
to be favoured with some communica- 
tions from Mr. Page, the Editor of the 


‘Victoria History of the County of Dur- 
ham,’ and General Editor of the ‘ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England,’ giving 
most interesting information as to some of 
his own ancestors who were connected with 
Surtees, and these communications have led 
me to think that as there must, in all prob- 
ability, be many people living who are 
descended from Surtees’s friends, it may be 
possible to obtain from the traditions they 
have received from their forbears such in- 
formation as would form a circle of those 
friends of his who enabled him to issue his 
work. 

I purpose, with Mr, Page’s permission, to 
embody in what I propose to say, the par- 
ticulars with which he has so kindly fur- 
nished me. The following, I consider, falls 
to be given an early place in regard to the 
subject in hand, especially as I have already 
referred to Surtees’s friend, Sir Walter Scott. 

Mr, Page states—‘‘ Robert Surtees married 
Anne Robinson, who was my great-aunt, Miss 
Robinson’s sister Margaret married her first 
cousin, Charles Page of Oporto. One of their 


sons and my father, Henry Page, while at 
school in England, spent his holidays with | 
the Surtees’s at. Mainsforth Hall, where he | 
met, as a boy, Sir Walter Scott.’ 
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‘her mother’s poems ; 


This incident at Surtees’s own home shows 
the cordial relationship that existed between 
Sir Walter and Surtees (besides the intimacy 
between. the two men as shewn by their 
correspondence printed in the Life of Sur- 
tees), and made it so supremely difficult for 


| Surtees to confess to the imitations of old 


ballads which he—almost unpardonably, may 
| say?—had supplied to Scott as genuinely 
old. 

One inclines to suspect that the incep- 
tion of these imitations was a practical joke 
(in place of Taylor’s laboured explanation )- - 
a joke of a type approached in some degree 
by Scott himself when he composed his two 
sermons entitled ‘ Religious Discourses By a 
Layman,’ a copy of which lies before me, pub- 
lished by Colburn, in mpcccxxv1it; but 
Scott’s joke had a generous side. Be that as 
it may, it must be confessed that the charm 
and grace attached to Surtees’s historical 
work: must be held to belong chiefly to his 
prose. 

R. Y. PIcKERINc. 


“HE CHILDREN OF FRANCES 
OSGOOD. — Recently I was asked to 
write a brief sketch of the poetess Frances 
Sargent Osgood for the ‘ Dictionary of 
American Biography.’ In examining the 
sources I have been struck by the disagree- 
ment concerning the names and ages of her 
children, which seems to merit special dis- 
cussion. The best genealogical work, ‘ The 
Book of the Lockes,’ 1853, says that her first 
child, Ellen Frances, was born in London 
July 11, 183—, and died Sept. 3, 1851; that 
the second, May Vincent, was born at Bos- 
ton, July 21, 1839, and died June 26, 1851; 


and refers to a third child, Fanny Fay. 
without details of birth or death. 
A history of the Osgood Family, 1900. 


however, gives varying information; and 
while one’s confidence in the accuracy of the 
compiler is not enlisted by the absurd iden- 
tification of Mrs. Osgood herself with 
‘‘Fanny Forester’’—who was Emily Chub- 
buck, later Mrs. Judson — the new state- 
ments include some fact. According to this 
book, Ellen was born September, 1836, and 
died Aug. 31, 1851. Actually, a death 
notice in the New York Tribune of Sept. 3. 
1851, records her decease on Sept. 2, “‘ aged 
15 years, 1 month, 18 days.’’ This would 
give what I believe the correct dates: born 
July 15, 1836, died Sept. 2, 1851. 

The second daughter is called May Vin- 
cent in the Locke genealogy, and in some of 
Mary Vincent in the 
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Osgood volume, and in a death notice in the 
New York Tribune, June 27, 1851. 


by all as: born July 21, 1839, ‘died June 
26, 1851; but an obituary in the Tribune 
speaks of her death at the Spingler Institute 
on Wednesday night, which before midnight 
was the 25th. 


The Osgood genealogy says Fanny F. was 
born June, 1846, died Oct. 28, 1857. But 
all contemporary references indicate that 


only two daughters survived their mother, 
who died in 1850. And if Fanny Fay is to 
be accounted for it is on the supposition that 
she died in infancy, as might be expected, 
since her mother was not strong at the time. 
I believe the right dates may be: born June 
1846, died Oct. 28, 1847. But as yet I 
have found no death notice or other confir- 

matory document to support this theory. 
THOMAS OLLIVE 

Hunter College, New York. 


Manporr. 


THE ANCESTRY OF LIEUT.-GENERAL 
DAVID CAMPBELL: Addendum (See 
clix, 384).—I should have explained that the 
recent line of the Campbells of Ottir des- 
cends from John Campbell of Soutarhouses, 
who was no doubt the son of Catherine 
Chrystie (see p, 385). Thus we seem to 
have a case of a descendant of Abbot Donald 
making a sort of compromise between Argyll 
and Loudoun in the tinctures of his gyrons, 
The original line of Ottir, of course, 
descended from an uncle of the first Earl of 


Argyll (v. ‘ Great Seal,’ vii. 203; ix. 47; 
ere): 


H. CAMPBELL. 
Kyrenia, Cyprus. 


NHIP’S BELL FOUND. — The newspaper 
El Tarapacd, of Iquique, Chili, dated 
5 Oct., reports that on 1 Oct. a bronze bell, 
in good condition except for a corroded clap- 
per. was drawn up by fishermen, entangled 
in their gear, from the bed of the sea in 
the bav of Antofagasta. ‘The bell bears the 
inscription: ‘‘ Aikshaw 1875, Mary Port.’’ 
The position at which it was found is des- 
eribed as Punta Brava near Punta Angamos. 


G. W. 
PRINSEP FAMILY. -- It may interest 


readers to know of an excellent, if brief, 
account of this famous Anglo-Indian family, 
by Sir Evan Cotton in Bengal: Past and 

Present (July-Sept., 1930: xl. pp. 48-50). 
J. M. 


W RIGHT. 
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The | 
dates of birth and death are agreed upon | 


January 10, 1931, 

Readers’ Queries. 
TRINITY GUILD, COVENTRY.—If any 
readers of ‘ N and Q).’ can identify any 


of the people on this list I should be very 
grateful. The names occur in the MS. Reg- 
ister of the Coventry Trinity Guild and the 
members would be alive between 1340 and 
about 1450. Any information which would 
explain the fact of their joining the Guild 
would be also very velcome. 

William de Beriton—Shrewsbury. 

William Alayn and Alice, his wife—‘‘Hem- 
yngham ”’ (?). 


William de Orchard—‘‘ Deuelyn’”’ (Dub- 
lin) 

William Draper and John, his wife--Bie- 
don (Wores. ). 

William Draper and Agnes, his wife- 
Neuton Semely.”’ 

Dom, Will. Chesuldene, Canonicus ‘‘ Noue 


Operis (Newark) Leicester. 
William QOuerby and Isabella, his wife— 
Letchworth. 
William Pedder—‘‘ Ocham 
William Hull and Cecilia, his wife— 
Abbathia de Derleye ’’ (Darley). 
William Graystok and Millicent, his wife 
Hinckley, Co. Leic. 
William Hosewyf and Margaret, his wife 
of the same. 


” 


(Oakham), 
“de 


William Bondok and Alice, his wife— 
Walsall, Co. Staffs. 
William Byfelde and Alice, his wife—Shel- 


don, Co, Wores. 


William Lubbenham and Katherine, his 


wife — ‘ Brykkelesworth ’’ (? Brixworth, 
Northants), 
William Warr. mason, and Mariota, his 


wife—Tutbury. 


Will. de la Pole, senior—‘‘ de Comitatu 
Derbie.”’ 
William Cook—‘ Carelel (Carlisle). 


William de la Hope and Agnes, his wife— 
Chester. 


M. Dormer Harris. 


‘“NTAPIER’S BONES.’’—Can reader 

familiar with ‘‘ Napier’s Bones ”’ ex- 
plain the purpose of an unusually large set 
in my possession, consisting of twenty-five 
bones with facets reading consecutively from 
0 to 99, twenty duplicates, two marked with 
from one to four noughts, two “ Spe. 
(? Special), and one ‘‘ Cube’? (? cube roots) 
—making fiftv bones in all, the usual dia- 
gonal lines heing omitted throughout ? 

W. Howarp Heap. 
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OWDERED HAIR TAX. — Miss Pon- | 
sonby, who kept the accounts for the 
Ladies of Llangollen, has the following entry 


in her accounts :— ‘‘ Powdered Hair Tax 
£3/3/0:” 
I shall be grateful for any information 


dealing with the above tax. 
PERCEVAL 
Toronto, Canada, 


University Club, 
ROYALIST COMPOSITION PAPERS. — 
‘ On 28 June, 1858 Messrs. Sotheby com- 
menced the sale of the library of Philip Bliss, 
and in the sale catalogue (Lot 1349) a copy 
of the ‘ Catalogue of the Lords, Knights and 
Gentlemen that have compounded for their 
estates,’ a small volume published by Thomas 
Dring in 1655, is attributed, in square 
brackets, to Sir William Dugdale. It seems 
juite likely that Bliss may have written a 
note in the book attributing it to Dugdale, 
and therefore I appeal to any of your readers 
who may have a copy of the work in ques- 
tion, to look in it on the chance of its con- 
taining Blisss possible note. 
Rosert GLADSTONE. 


UDLOW CASTLE, DELHI.—When was 
this built? By whom? Why is it so 
alled ? 
J. H. Lestie, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
Sheffield. 


poys FAMILY.—1. Can any reader give 
names of members of the family — of 
Boys, who are descendants of Sir John Boys. 
the founder of Jesus Hospital, Canterbury ? 
A book entitled ‘Under Thirty-seven 
Kings’—the history of this family, has been 
published by the St. Catherine Press, Stam- 
ford Street, S.FE. (£2 2s, net)—but to any- 
one unable to afford this price a special re- 
duction is made and slightly soiled copies are 
forwarded. All profits go to Jesus Hospital. 
The principal wish of the author is to trace 
ay of the Boys family needing help. who 
may desire to enter the Hospital. 
Secondly, she hopes to trace the portraits 
and heirlooms which may have descended into 
female branches of the family, and which 
the owners may be willing to leave by will 
back to the male lines, 
2. Can any reader tell me who were the 
father and grandfather of Thomas Shotter 
Boys, the painter? To which branch of the 
family did he belong? 


Littan Boys Beurens. 


London, 


S W.10. 
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JLACE - NAMES: MEANING AND 
DERIVATION WANTED. — I am 


and would be 
supply me 
wanted 


away from books of reference, 
very grateful if anyone could 
with information on certain points, 
for work, 

(1) Orchard: The 


derivation is given as 


ort.geard—old English—from hartus and 
geard, Anglo-Saxon hedge, enclosure. 


When did ort-geard take on its specific 
meaning of fruit-garden ? 

(2) Is it possible for a place-name in the 
Highlands of Scotland to have its origin 
from the Anglo-Saxon ? 


(3) What are the derivation and mean- 


ing of the local place-names (Glen) Affric 
and (river) Enrick ? 
(4) What are the meaning and deriva- 


tion of the place-name Untadhura (spelt on 
the ordnance map Uttadhurra)? This is 
the name of a pass in Kumaon, between 
Kumaon and Thibet—height 17,660 ft. The 
word may possibly be Kumaoni or Bhutiya. 
‘* Dhura’’ may be connected with the Sans- 
crit Dhurm, a ridge,—as Dhurmsala, Gaelic 
Drum, as in Drum-na-Drochit. There is 
another pass there called Balcha-Dhura. If 
Dhura means ‘‘ ridge,’ what is the mean- 
ing of Unta or Utta? Can it in any way 
be connected with ‘‘ dread’’ or awe ?’’ 
W. H. Lane. 
quotation in the ‘O.E.D.’ for 
in the sense of enclosure for fruit- 
is from Sax. Leechd. It. 252 . 
mid wepplum afyllede ’—c. 
1388, from Wyclif.] 


JUSTICE 
LETTERS OF 


[The first 
* orchard 
trees only 
orcerdas 
the second, 


ORD CHIEF 
AND THE 


1000: 


COCKBURN 
JUNIUS. 


Mr. J. A. Hamilton, in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ writes that Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn had material in hand, very 


carefully prepared, for a work on the author- 
ship of the Letters of Junius, which was to 
have been published in the Academy. Is it 
known whether this work of the Lord Chief 
Justice ever saw the light ? 

A list of about forty names has been given. 
on various occasions, of possible claimants 
to the authorship of the Letters. It may be 
said that, although positive proof is lacking, 
a majority would favour Sir Philip Fran- 
cis. 

The question of authorship 
Thomas Carlyle, when Macaulay supplied 
him with irresistible proofs in favour of 
Francis. ‘‘ As if it would matter the value 
of a brass farthing who was the author of 
(Trevelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay,’ 


irritated 
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23 March, 1850). 

The late Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
‘Karly History of Charles James Fox,’ has 
put on record: ‘‘ The Memoir of Sir Philip 
Francis,’’ by Merivale, ‘‘ has virtually set at 
rest the controversy that once promised to be 


eternal.’’ 

¥ \ IN IT AND WEAR IT.’’—I should be 
grateful if any of your readers could 

tell me the origin and significance of the fol- 

lowing inscription :— 

“Win it and wear it.’’ 

The words are engraved on the body of a 
fine English silver ewer and cover which has 
recently come into my possession. The ewer 
bears the court-hand date-letter F for 1701. 
Above the inscription, which is obviously con- 
temporary with the ewer, is engraved two 
fighting cocks. The cocks and the genesis of 
the inscription would lead one to believe that 
the ewer was originally presented by some 
club or individual, in the reign of William 
TII, as a nrize for some cock-fighting contest. 
The term ‘wear it,’’ however, is very 
puzzling. 


Frepk. C. WHiIte. 


RUvFFER. 
Att BRIGG.—In 1300 (Coram Rege Roll) 


Roger de Hylton and Alice his wife, 
John atte Brigg and others, disseised Robert, 
son of Robert de Malteby and Agnes his wife 
of a messuage in Caldingelby, Co. York, 

In 1360, under Norfolk (Moulton’s Cata- 
logue) is a grant by Roger atte Brigge of 
Salle, Co. Norf. 

In 1316, John de Maltby, certified (writ 
tested at Clipstone) as joint lord of sixteen 
manors, one of them being Salle. This 
John de Maltby is evidently Sir John, Knt., 
son of Robert Mawtby, living 1281. Was 
‘* Robert, son of Robert’’ of York, 1300, a 
brother of John de Maltby, son of Robert, of 
Norfolk, 1316? 

D. Mattsy 


HOMAS JACKSON.—I am endeavouring 
to trace the place of birth of Thomas 
Jackson, who sailed as 1st Mate out of Liver- 
pool, and died 17 Jan., 1874, in Antwerp. 
From available information he was_ born | 
Aug. 3, 1838—other records give 1836 and | 
1837. It is thought the place was most prob- | 
ably somewhere on the sea-board of County 
Mayo or neighbouring counties, where his 
father, Thomas Jackson, a coastguard officer, 
was stationed—at Westport in 1830, in later | 
years at Ventry, Co. Kerry. His death took | 
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place 30 July, 1870, and he was buried at 
Dingle, Co. Kerry. Any information as to 
where Thomas Jackson, the elder, was 
| stationed about 1838 might prove helpful, 
although there would seem to be evidence 
(which, however, I cannot confirm) that tho 
Thomas Jackson about whom I am enquir- 
ing was born in the Liverpool district, 
ANDREW ARRICK. 
22, Briar Street, Liverpool. 


EROSENE.—A Russian tells that 

this word came into use in America 

from Russia, and adds that it had a Per. 

sian origin. When was this oil first dis- 
covered on Russian or Persian territory ? 
J. LANDFEAR 


{This word was made up from the Greek 
knpos, Wax, with the termination-ene. Kero- 
sene was first manufactured by Abraham 
Ciesner shortly after 1846. It was frequently 
called petroleum, the proper name of the crude 
mineral oil from which kerosene is obtained. 
See the ‘O. E. D.’ s.v.] 


‘* NORMAN BLOOD.’’—In connection with 

celebrations in France, we hear a good 
deal about individuals in this country who 
can prove their descent from Normans who 
fought at Hastings in 1066. Do any such 
actually exist, the necessary proof being of 
the type to satisfy a Court of Law, or the 
College of Arms? Presumably, all those 
who can prove royal descent from Plan- 
tagenet kings, descend from the Conqueror 
himself, but I take it that these are in 
another category. 


Worthing. 


BEVILL SURNAME. — Wanted, informa- 
D tion as to the origin of the surname 
Bevill, and reference to instances of the name 
prior to the seventeenth century. A family 
of this name existed in Co. Huntingdon. 


OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. 

I shall be grateful to any reader who can 

supply the source of the following incomplete 

quotation, which I believe to be from an Eliza- 

bethan writer: 

God is ringing England’s passing bell.” 


2. Who wrote the following, and in what 
connection 
The iron pot longs to be lifted up 
By tongs of silver from the kitchen fire, 
That it may think itself a silver urn. 
J. LANpFEAR Lwvcas. 
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Replies. 


LONDON SQUARES. 
(clix. 460). 


ME J. Lanprear Lucas will find a list of 
11 the squares, with their respective areas 
and dates of formation, in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on London Squares 
(H.M.S.0., 1928, 3s. 6d.). The largest 
of the squares is Lincoln’s Inn Fields. — St. 
James’s Square was formed c. 1660; Gros- 
venor Square in 1695; and Portman Square 
in 1780. It was proposed to erect a 
statue of William III in St. James’s Square, 
in the early eighteenth century, but the 
scheme did not then mature, owing to lack of 
funds, Only the pedestal was set up, and 
it was not until 1808 that the present statue— 
by J. Bacon, junior—was placed on it. 

The Report of the Royal Commission gives 
a singularly fantastic account of the origin 
of the London squares. It asserts that the 
first square was the Old Square of Lincoln’s 
Inn. One might just as well call the Base 
Court of Hampton Court a square. Old 
Square was and is merely the entrance court 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and similar courts—some- 
times turfed—are common enough in proper- 
ties comparable with Lincoln’s Inn, 

The first London square was Covent Gar- 
den, which was laid out by Inigo Jones and 
copied by him from the Piazza d’Arme_ at 
Leghorn (see Evelyn, 1644). Our London 
square is merely an adaptation of the Italian 


piazza, and so closely did our original square | 
adhere to the prototype that a market was 


actually established in it and is there to-day, 
completely covering the square, though at 
first it occupied but a corner of it. In the 
later squares the open space was paved or 
gravelled and enclosed with posts and chains 
or railings, Some had fountains, basins, or 
other ornamental architectural touches, but 
eventually such Italian features gave way to 
the English garden-enclosure which is so 


characteristic of the London squares of our | 
| which there was once 


own time, 


Mr. J. Lanprear Lucas will glean a good | 
deal of original information respecting the | 


statues in the squares and elsewhere from 


Lord Edward Gleichen’s ‘London Open-Air | 


Statuary’ (Longmans, 1928). 
CHARLES WHITE. 


Much information respecting the squares | 
will be found in Timbs’ ‘ Curiosities,’ Hare’s | 
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‘Walks in London,’ Cunningham’s ‘ Hand- 


| book of London,’ Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Town’ and 


Hackethorne’s ‘Lincoln’s Inn.’ From these 
Inn Fields or 


| Square is the largest—containing 12 acres of 


land, being the exact dimensions of one of 
the pyramids in Egypt; supposed to be laid 
out by Inigo Jones in 1618. The next larg- 
est are Russell Square, 10 acres, or 140 sq. ft. 
less; and Belgrave Square, 684 ft. by 637 ft., 
designed by George Basevi and named after 
the Duke of Westminster’s house. Portman 
Square, laid out about 1764, comprises 7 
acres, and originally had in the centre a kiosk 
for the enjoyment of the Turkish Ambassa- 
dor. St. James’s Square is allotted 5 acres, 
and names of tenants appear in St. Mar- 
tin’s Rate Books in 1676. A drawing by Hol- 
lar shows a stone conduit in the centre, but 
in 1732 this was replaced by a pedestal upon 
which, in 1808, there was placed a statue of 
William III by Bacon the younger. Lord 
Romney was here visited by William to view 
firework displays in 1695 and 1697. The 
keys of Newgate were thrown by the rioters 
into the water basin and discovered many 
years later, 

Soho or King’s Square was mentioned in 
Shadwell’s plays of 1661. Berkeley Square 
dates from 1698, and was named after 
Berkeley House on the site of Devonshire 
House, now also gone. Horace Walpole died 
at No. 11 in 1797, and Lord Clive destroyed 
himself at No. 45 in 1774, Prior to 1868 
there was here an equestrian statue of George 
III. There is a haunted house in this square, 
and the railings still carry extinguishers for 
footmen’s flambeaux. Golden Square was 
mentioned in the London Gazette in 1688, 
and Lord Bolingbroke lived there in 1704. 
The statue of George II (previously referred 
to in ‘N. and Q.’) was brought here from 
Canons, Edgware. Hanover Square was laid 
out in 1718, and Cavendish Square in 1717. 
In the latter is a statue of William, Duke of 
Cumberland, 

The smallest square in London is said to 
be Prince’s Square, in Little Turnstyle, in 
tablet Prince’s 
Square 1736,’’ which has disappeared. 


Wa ter GAWTHORP. 


St. James’s Square. Commenced 1665. Ap- 
pears first, as a whole, in the rate-books, 


| 1676, but even then was not complete. (‘Pic- 


cadilly, Leicester Square and Soho,’ Kings- 
ford, pp. 95, 96). The statue of William 
(Besant, ‘London north 


III, erected 1808. 
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of the Thames,’ p. 302); but Acres, ‘ London | 
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and Westminster,’ p. 171, says proposed in | 


1697, erected 1809. 

Berkeley Square. Built about 
(Besant, p. 170, Acres, p .152). 

Grosvenor Square. Laid out 1725 (Kings- 
ford, p. 134). Laid out early in the eigh- 
teenth century, one of the largest in London. 
(Acres, p, 149). square, which in- 
cludes about six acres, was built in 1695. 
(Besant ,p. 159). | Grosvenor Square] 
was commenced in 1695, the space inclosed 
within the railings is six acres in extent.’’ 
(Clinch, ‘ Mayfair and Belgravia,’ p. 117). 

Portman Square was begun about 1764, 
but not completed for nearly twenty years. 
(Besant, p. 345), Clinch, ‘ Marylebone and 
St. Pancras,’ agrees, p. 62. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Clinch, ‘ Blooms- 
bury and St, Giles,’ p. 86: Laid out c. 1618, 
by Inigo Jones, but only west side built. In 
1657, two further sides laid out. The area 
is the same as that of the Great Pyramid. 

Belgrave Square. Ten acres in_ extent. 
Designed by Basevi, built by Cubitt. 1825-28 
(Besant, p. 184). 


Eaton Square. 


1698. 


Built by Cubitt, 1827-53. 


15 acres; 1,637ft. by 371. Besant, p. 187). 
Although St, James’s Square was built 


in 1676, the space in the centre remained a 
mere plot of waste land, which became a re- 
pository for all kinds of rubbish, until 1727, 
when an ornamental water-basin Was con- 
structed. After the addition of the statue 
of William IIT in 1808, nothing more was 
done until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the water was drained 
and the enclosure laid out as a garden and 
planted with trees. The pedestal for the 
statue was placed in the centre of the square 
in 1732, but the monument itself, cast in 
brass by the younger Bacon, was not set up 
until 1801. the bequest for the cost having 
been forgotten until the money was found 
in the list of unclaimed dividends. 

Wheatley’s ‘ London, Past and Present,’ 
states that Berkeley Square was laid out and 
building commenced in 1698, but that it was 
not completed for some twenty or thirty 
years; the centre of the square was planted 
with shrubs and plants about the end of the 
eighteenth century. Cunningham’s ‘Lon- 
don’ states that some of the plane-trees | 
planted in 1789 still remain. 

Grosvenor Square was built in 1695, the 
garden being laid out by the architect and | 
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landscape gardener Kent between 1716 and 
1726, when the statue of George I was erec- 
ted in the centre, 

The building of Portman Square was be- 
gun about 1764, but not complete until 
1784. The centre was laid out as a shrub- 
bery wilderness some time before 1808, when 
the Turkish Ambassador had a_ moveable 
kiosk constructed in the garden for his 
leisure moments. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields was laid out in a 
square in 1618, and enclosed by rails by an 
Act of 1735, 

Belgrave Square was built in 1825, and 
Katon Square in 1827. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

A MILITARY PUNISHMENT (clix. 421, 

464).—At the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century a simi- 
lar punishment called la corda (the rope) 
seems to have been extensively used in north- 
ern Italy. At that time there were Spanish 
Governors in Milan. Alessandro Manzoni 
in the ‘ Promessi Sposi,’ Chapter ii, makes 
Perpetua (the servant of don Abondio) say: 
‘*'Potreste darmi la corda, che mi 
caverete nulla di bocca.’’ And again in 
Chapter ili, quoting from a grida (proclama- 
tion) by the Spanish Governor against the 
wearing of the ciuffo (a long lock of hair 
used for hiding the face by the bravi as a 
diseuise), parimente comanda a’ 
harbieri, sotto pena di cento scudi o di tre 
tratti di corda da esser dati loro in 
pubblico, . .”’ A note explains: ‘‘ Perpetua 
intende qui del supplizio della corda, allora 
molto in uso; il paziente veniva sollevato da 
terra con una corda che gli legava i pols! 
dietro la schiena (Perpetua alludes to the 
torture of the rope then extensively em- 
ployed: the patient was lifted off the ground 
by means of a rope which bound his wrists 
behind his back). In this connection we 
should remember that Manzoni’s mother was 
the daughter of Cesare Beccaria, who wrote 
‘Dei delitti e delle pene.’ 

A. H. Rapice, 
Lt.-Colonel. 
Villars, Switzerland. 
‘K-FOUNDER”’ (clix. 460). --- John 
son’s Dictionary (eighth edition, 1799) 
gives :—‘‘ Cock, a spout to let out water at 
will by turning the stop.’’ A tap, as we say. 
The word ‘‘ turn-cock ’’? is in common use. A 
cock-founder was a brass-founder. 

On a brazier’s trade-card I find:—‘ All 

sorts and sizes of Cocks Made neat and cheap 
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by Thos. Rooker, at the 3 Cocks in Litch- 
field Street, Birmingham.’’ The sign of the 
Three Cocks which is displayed at the head 
of the card is a representation of three taps. 
Other cards of this trade advertise ‘‘ Beer, 
Wine and Brandy Cocks.” 

The very same Walter Monington, cock- 
founder, at 27 Hertford Street, Fitzroy 
Square, whose entry in the 1836 Directory 
has raised this query, is given again in 
‘Robson’s Directory’ of 1839, under the 
trade of brass-founder. In ‘ Johnstone’s 
Commercial Guide and Street Directory ’ for 
1817, one of the trade headings is that of 
“ Cock-founders,’’ and out of the four indi- 
viduals listed under this heading, two of 
them are described as ‘Cock and brass 
founders.”’ 

AmBrROosE Heat. 

Beaconsfield 


RECOCIOUS CHILDREN (clix. 441, elx. 
16).—An example of a precocious child 
in Germany was Chr. H. Heineken, born at 
Litbeck, Feb. 6, 1721, who in the fifteenth 
month of his life was well versed in history, 
and at the age of three years could perfectly 
speak and write German, Danish and ‘atin. 
He died in the fifth year of his life. 

Another example was Bavatiers, born at 
Schwabach, Jan, 19, 1721, who in his third 
year could read and write, in his fifth year 
spoke perfectly three languages, in his 
eighth vear read the Bible in Hebrew, but 
in his tenth year was looking like an old 
man, He died before he had reached twenty 
years of age. 

Orro F. Babrer. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


AVERN NAMES AND LONDON TOPO- 
rRAPHY (clix. 399, 417, 435, 446; clx. 

13). — May I supplement Mr. CHARLES 
Wurtr’s interesting list of the old horse-bus 
terminals at clix. 417, from my own recollec- 
tion of the days when I travelled to work in a 
tall hat and tail-coat? There was for me a 
very convenient service from the Duke of 
St. Albans at the foot of the West Hill, 
Highgate, to St. Martin’s Church, to which 


Watkins, the Highgate job-master, contri- | 


buted one vehicle, the first day journey of 
which began at the top of the hill and the 
last ended there. Another line which began 


at the Bull and Gate, Kentish Town, and | 


ended at Victoria Station, was, after a time, 
transferred to the Boston Arms, at Tufnell 
Park, 

M. €. 


| VAMUEL AND JANE HOLDEN (12 
xii. 51; clix. 443).—Samuel Holden of 
Roehampton, a London merchant and M.1!. 
for East Looe, was first elected a Director 
of the Bank of England in 172. and _ held 
the offices of Deputy Governor 1727-9, and 
of Governor 1729-1731. He remained a 
Director until his death, which occurred on 
12 (or 13) June, 1740. 
W. Marston Acres. 
Threadneedle Street, E.C, 
( UERIES FOR A HISTORY OF TO- 
BACCO (clix. 406, 446).—May I point 
out in answer to Mr. Jerome FE, Brooks’ 
query on the history of tobacco-smoking in 
Kurope, that he will find some information 
about this subject in a recent German publi- 
' cation, viz. Egon Caesar, Conte Corti, ‘ Die 
Trockene Trunkenheit,’ Leipzig, Inselverlag, 
1930 (Pr. 14,—RM). In J. Von Pflugk-Hart- 
tung’s ‘ Weltgeschichte,’ Berlin, 1908 (especi- 
ally in vols. iv and v), there are also some 
interesting references to the subject, eg. a 
reproduction of an anonymous German wood- 
cut from the seventeenth century (vol. 
| 1650-1815] p. 225). 
Harry Bercuotz. 


THE BLUE POSTS (OXFORD CIRCUS) 
(clix. 460).—Dr. Dexrer’s surmise that 
blue posts were a sort of boundary-mark 
does not appear probable. As an inn sign 
Blue Posts is of fairly frequent occurrence. 
In addition to the one in Oxford Circus, 
others are located at Portsmouth, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Stockton-vn-Tees, etc. How the 
sign originated has been explained thus, The 
old signs of hostelries consisted of two posts 
with a board between them, bearing the name 
of the house. The posts were painted with 
distinctive colours. Time and weather caused 
the boards to become detached, leaving the 
posts standing. Thus the original name was 
| lost, and a new name, the ‘‘ Blue Posts,’’ or 
the ‘‘ Red Posts,’’ came into use. 

This explanation will not apply to the 
| Stockton example, which has an interesting 
history worthy of repetition. It derived its 
name from the Frosterley (blue) marble pil- 
lars which supported a balcony projecting 
over the entrance, According to a tradition 
of the Burdon family, to whom the place 
belonged, these pillars formed the gate-posts 
| of Stockton Castle, when it was besieged by 
| Cromwell. The fortress was defended by a 
| Burdon, who swore that Cromwell should 
never enter the gate of Stockton Castle. The 

Protector, however, proved too strong, and 
' to salve his conscience Burdon had the gate 


pe 
| 


posts removed. These interesting mementoes 


are now at Castle Eden, the residence of the | 


present Col. Burdon. 

With Blue Stone Dr. Dexter is on safer 
ground, Although Blue Stone also occurs as 
an inn sign it is derived from the ‘‘ blew 
coggul’’ or ‘‘ blue stone ’’ used originally as 
a boundary. It was afterwards used as mark 
denoting sanctuary for murderers and other 
criminals, In times of plagues the Blue 
Stone was used by people exchanging various 
household necessities, 

A peculiar and historic instance of a blue 
stone marking a boundary was to be found 
on the old road bridges which spanned the 
Tyne between Newcastle and Gateshead. 
About the reign of Henry IIT the Bishop of 
Durham, on behalf of the people of Gates- 
head, purchased the right to possess a third 
part of the bridge. To indicate this a blue 
stone was fixed, which extended across the 
pavement on the east side. When the bridge 
was rebuilt after its destruction by the great 
flood of 1771, a blue stone once more marked 
the limits of the two Tyne boroughs. 

What has become of it since the substitu- 
tion of the swing bridge for the old road 
bridge I cannot say. H. Asxew. 


YHE FIRST GUIDE-BOOKS (clix. 460).— 

Your correspondent will find answers to 
all his queries in the following books :— 
‘English Travellers of the Renaissance,’ by 
Clare Howard,’ 1914; ‘Touring in 1600,’ by 
FE, S. Bates, 1911; ‘The Italian Renais- 
sance in England,’ by Lewis Einstein,’ 1913. 


Probably this is William Thomas’s 
‘The Historie of Italie, a Boke excedying 
profitable to be redde; because it intreateth 
of the Astate of many and divers Common 
Weales, how thei have been, and now be 
gouerned.’ It was published in London in 


the House of Thos. Berthelet, 1549, 4to. 
This book was suppressed and _ publicly 
burnt. J. ARDAGH 


ONCESVALLES BY THE THAMES 
(clix. 422, 463).—In 1231 William Mar- 
shall the younger gave to the hospital of 
Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees some land in 
England, including all his houses at ‘ Cher- 
ring.” See ‘Old Charing’ by James Gallo- 
way, M.D. (London: John Bale, Sons and 
Danielson, 1914), and a review thereof in 


the English Historical Review (1914), vol. | 


xxix, p. 805. 
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_ In ‘Strand District,’ one of the ‘ Fascin- 


ation of London Series,’ it is stated that the 
Earl of Pembroke “ gave several tenements 
to the Prior of Rounceval in Navarre, who 
established here the chief house of the Priory 
in England.” This appears to solve the 
query as to the origin of the name. 

Watter GAwTHorp. 


In his humorous legend of ‘‘ The Lady 
Rohesia,’’ Tom Ingoldsby makes the con- 
fessor, Father Francis, interpret certain 
guttural sounds from the apparently dying 
lady as ‘1,000 marks to the priory 
of St. Mary Rouncival,’’ whereupon her 
wrathful husband mutters ‘‘ don’t you wish 
you may get it.’’ Her quinsy bursts and she 
revives, to general consternation. The dis- 
solution of the monasteries robs St. Mary 
Rouncival of the expected legacy. 

Francis P. Marcwant. 

Streatham, 


BINGE SURNAME (clix. 460).—Benjamin 
was generally pronounced Binjamin in 
London up to circa 1870 by the cockneys. 
Vide ‘ Handley Cross,’ Mr. Jorrocks always 
so pronouncing it. I remember our old 
cabby (ob, 1868) who used to give his name 
as ‘‘Bin.’”’ I have been informed by one 
who was well acquainted with ‘‘ binge ”’ as a 
synonym for vinous excess that it arose from 
Binjamin who had a double portion. 


F. Cock. 


TANUARY SEARLE” (clix. 460). — 

‘January Searle’’ was the pseudo- 
nym of George Searle Phillips, a miscel- 
laneous writer, who was born at  Peter- 


borough in 1815, and educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he is said to have 
graduated B.A., although his name does not 
appear among the graduati. He went to 
America, where he was connected with the 


' New York World and the Herald, returning 


to England in 1845, when he became editor 
of the Leeds Times. In 1846 he was appoin- 
ted secretary of the People’s College at Hud- 
dersfield, and in 1854 became lecturer to the 
Yorkshire Union of Mechanics’ Institutes 
and Literary Societies. He returned to the 
United States, and, after an association 
with Charles W. Dana on the Chicago Tri- 
bune, became literary editor of the New 
York Sun. In 1873 he was confined in the 
Trenton Insane Asylum, and removed three 
years later to the Morristown Asylum, New 
Jersey, where he died in January, 1889. 
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His works, most of which were published 
under his pseudonym of ‘‘ January Searle,”’ 


are: 
‘A Guide to Peterborough Cathedral,’ 
Peterborough, 1843; ‘The Life, Character 


and Genius of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law 
Rhymer,’ London, 1850; ‘Chapters in the 
History of a Life,’ London, 1850; ‘ Leaves 
from Sherwood Forest,’ London, 1851; ‘ The 
Country Sketch Book,’ London, 1851; 
‘Memoirs of William Wordsworth,’ London, 
1852; ‘Emerson, his Life and Writings,’ 
London, 1855; ‘ Gypsies of the Danes’ Dyke,’ 
London, 1864; ‘ Chicago and her Churches,’ 
Chicago, 1868. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


This was the pseudonym of George Searle 
Phillips, and was a combination of the 
month in which he was born (January, 1816) 
with his middle name (Searle). A good 
biography of him is the p and 
another, with portrait, is‘in Vol. p. 40, 
of the Yorkshire County Magazine, i891 He 
died at Morristown, N.J., Asylum, in 1889. 


G. B. 


TWO TOWERS IN 

ONE CHURCHYARD (clix. 371, 412, 
430).—Such was the case at Evesham. Draw- 
ings of both churches were made by Turner. 
One of these (10} x 8} in), inscribed by 
Turner simply ‘ Evesham,’ represents Ail 
Saints’ Church. 


WELL, SURREY: 


It is situate close to the larger church of 
St. Lawrence, in a common churchyard. It 
was restored in 1876, but is chiefly remarkable 
for the chapel adjoining the south aisle, the 
resting-place of Abbot Lichfield (1514-1546), 
with its fine fan-tracery vaulting. Turner 
made two water-colour drawings of St. Law- 
rence, one signed and dated 1793, which were 
recently exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery. 

One of these is now, I think, at Oldham 
Art Gallery, Lancashire. 

The pencil drawing of All Saints’ 
was made by Turner in 1793, and is repro- 
duced in Mr. A. J. Finberg’s pamphlet. from 
which the above extract is taken. It is 
entitled ‘Notes on Four Pencil Drawings 
made by J. M. W. Turner in May or June, 
1793’ (1922), and was reviewed at 12 8. xii. 
480 


There must be several other churchyards 
with two towers. Is not Swaffham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, one? And Bury St. Edmunds 
another? And there is the old tower at | 
Hackney, still existing in the same church- 
yard as the modern church, | 

| 
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K ME, CANTELUPE 297, 397). 

am grateful for Mr. Askew’s data on 
the above. I had supposed the Nicholas de 
Cantilupe who married Joan, widow of Wil- 
liam de Kyme would be the third baron, 
who died in 1355, as Burke’s ‘Extinct Peer- 
age ’ states: William de Kyme, second baron, 
died in 1338, leaving Joane his widow, who 
remarried Nicholas de Cantilupe. Joan would 
have been his widow for sixteen years when 
she appears in 1354 on the Malbys, Roos, 
Plumpton record, and I judged was too old 
to have been the wife of a son of the third 
baron Cantilupe. (Burke mentions only the 
one son William). 

The pedigree of Kyme is doubtless the cor- 
rect one, but it does not agree, with the one 
in Burke, which is as follows: 1. William de 
Kyme. 2. Simon de Kyme, married Roese 
Daffier, daughter of Robert, Steward to Gil- 
bert de Gaunt, Earl of Lincoln, 3. Philip 
de Kyme, of 1177. 4. Simon de Kyme, died 
1209, ‘“‘lands given to Geoffrey Nevill.’ 
5. Philip de Kyme, married Agnes de Wales, 
purchased the lands back again. He died 
1242. (This, I judge, is the Philip given 
in these notes as marrying Agnes de Waleys, 
with date of death as 1272). Two sons of 
the above are given: 7. Simon de Kyme who 
d.s.p, 1247, when his brother, 7. William, 
succeeded; he also died s.p. 1258, and was 
succeeded by relationship given) 
8. Philip de Kyme, who married a daugh- 
ter of Hugh Bigot and had a grant for a 
market at his manor of Burwell, Linc. He 
died 1322. THis son, 9. William, died in 
1338, s.p., and his sister (9) Lucy was heiress, 
Under ‘Kyme’ it is stated she married Gil- 
bert de Umfraville, and under ‘ Umfra- 
ville’ she is given as marrying Robert de 
Umfraville. 

D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


KNIGHTS OF WINDSOR (clix. 

460).—A charity for helping deserving 
soldiers. A tablet in the Dean’s Cloisters, 
St. George’s Chapel, was erected to Capt. 
Richard Vaughan of Pantglas, Carnarvon 
(d. 1700), who lost his sight in the service 
of Charles I during the civil wars. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ISHOPS’ TRANSCRIPTS (clix. 459).— 


Write to the Registrar of the Arch- 
deaconry of Dorset. Sherborne. If he can- 
not give information, then communicate 


with the Registrar of the Diocese at Salis- 
bury. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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The Library. 

A History of Vicarages in the Middle Ages. 
By R. A. R. Hartridge. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 15s. net). 

A NEW volume in the Cambridge Series of 

Studies in Medisval Life and Thought, | 

Mr. Hartridge’s book deals with one of the | 

topics which are most effective in opening up | 

for us the ordinary way of the world in the | 

Middle Ages. The position and work of the | 

clergy compose a chief differentiating factor 

in the history of these centuries; the division | 
between regulars and seculars, determined 
and conditioned much of their administration 
of ecclesiastical affairs; the monk and the | 
priest had direct touch with the temporal 
concerns of the people in a fashion unknown | 
to our own day. Few lines of investigation 
could take us further into the heart of things 
in those times, than enquiry into the appoint- | 
ment and support and character, of the | 
priests who had charge of parishes. After 
the manner established for the Cambridge | 
studies to which it belongs, this work puts | 
before us an immense number of records of 
facts. The pivotal fact is the position of the | 

parish in the ecclesiastical community as a 

main source of wealth. As is perhaps in a 

general way well known, the vicar was a 

cleric appointed to serve a parish in the place | 

or name of the owner thereof—a monastery 

it might be, or a layman—and receiving a 

share, adequate or inadequate, of the tithes. 

The status or remuneration of the vicar; the 

lawfulness of a monk’s undertaking charge 

of a parish; the bishop’s powers, whether for 
discipline or protection; in regard to parish | 
priests; the encroachments of monasteries on 
the resources of parishes; the question of the 
upkeep of churches—all these topics are 
brought before us without much generalisation 
or interpretation, but in a well-ordered scheme | 
of concrete detail. The study finds its centre | 
and the greater part of its substance in Eng- 
land, but the corresponding material for 

France and part of Germany has been also | 

drawn upon, and that with very good effect. | 

The account of the action of the Papacy in | 

regard both to the care of parishes and the 

practice of appropriation forms an impor- 
tant part of the work. 

The general outcome is—unavoidably, since | 
the records to be used are so largely records 
of complaints—a rather gloomy picture of | 


| enables his readers to perceive, 


| and the purple patch. 
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churches and of parish life under vicars, and 
a view of the monasteries which does not 
correspond with that of the more enthusiastic 
admirers of the Middle Ages, Nevertheless, 
Mr. Hartridge has himself perceived, and 
on the one 
hand the honesty and ability of many of the 
ecclesiastical administrators, and, on the 
other the nature of the problems with which 
they were faced—their intricacy and what we 
may call their unwieldiness. No doubt it is 
chiefly the student of sociology and economics 
who will profit by these pages; but they also 


| offer very much to those whose main interest 
| in history is focussed on that subtle, elusive 
| line where, generation after generation, the 
| inward and the outward life of men meet. 


Pages of English Prose 1390—1930. Selected 
by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (Clarendon 
Press, 3s. 6d. net). 

HE first of these passages comes from Sir 

Thomas Malory; the last, from Mr. 

Lytton Strachey. 

ing introductory essay, 


The compiler, in a charm- 
vindicates rhetoric 

The selection, in 
considerable degree, exemplifies his conten- 
tion. Each extract is provided with a pleas- 
ant little preface, partly biographical, partly 


| by way of popular and humane literary 


criticism. | We were a little surprised to 
find nothing from the Brontés here. 
‘‘ Wuthering Heights’ would have furnished 
passages equalling any, and surpassing many 


of those selected; and Charlotte’s Biographi- 


cal Notice and Editor’s Preface to ‘ Wuther- 
ing Heights’ surely count among the finest 
pieces of English prose ever written. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At clix. p. 440, for “Penrhyn” read 
Penryn, i.e. the town in Cornwall—not the 
town in Carnarvon. 


NoTIcE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication, 


We cannot undertake to answer ueries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


The Manager will be gare to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printei by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd., at thei. Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, in 
the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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